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The  Clan— 
A  Family  Unit 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  has  an 
advanced  social  system  that  revolves  around 
family  groups  called  clans.  A  clan  usually 
includes  one  pair  of  breeding  birds,  the 
current  year's  offspring  and  several  male 
adults  called  helpers.  A  clan  may  have  from 
two  to  nine  birds  but  never  more  than  one 
breeding  pair.  Young  males  from  previous 
years  may  become  helpers,  assisting  the 
breeding  pair  by  incubating  eggs  and  feeding 
the  young.  Young  females  do  not  stick  around 
but  disperse  after  several  months.  No  one  is 
sure  why  the  females  leave. 


How  Does  The  Red-Cockaded 
Make  Its  Cavity? 

Only  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  makes 
its  cavity  in  a  living  pine.  Though  the  species 
prefers  trees  that  are  more'than  80  years  old 
for  cavity  construction,  these  birds  use  trees 
as  young  as  50  to  60  years  old  for  nesting  and 
roosting  on  the  Osceola.  Excavating  a  cavity 
can  take  several  years.  Once  the  hole  is 
complete,  the  woodpecker  creates  pitch  wells 
near  the  entrance  so  that  the  resin  flows  and 
coats  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  resin  coating 
deters  predators  such  as  snakes  from 
reaching  the  cavity  entrance  and  preying 
on  the  eggs  or  young  in  the  nest.  Trees  with 
complete  active  cavities  are  termed  "candle" 
trees.  They  are  easy  to  spot  because  of  the 
whitish  resin  covering  the  bark. 


Juvenile  birds  lose  the 
pronounced  red  patch 
on  the  top  of  their  head 
upon  maturity.  Then  the 
best  field  marks  are  the 
large,  uninterrupted 
white  cheek  patch  plus 
the  white  and  black 
ladder  back. 


from  a  distance,  a 
cavity  tree  may  look 
like  a  candle  due  to 
the  resin  flowing  from 
numerous  small  holes 
chipped  out  by  the 
woodpecker 


The  Colony— 

The  Family  Dwellings 

A  single  clan  uses  a  group  of  one  to  more 
than  10  cavity  trees,  termed  a  colony  for 
nesting  and  roosting.  The  cavities  in  these 
pines  may  be  complete  or  incomplete— holes 
started  but  unfinished.  Furthermore,  they  may 
be  active— that  is,  in  use  by  a  woodpecker— 
or  abandoned. 

Red-cockadeds  may  naturally  abandon  a 
cavity  or  other  cavity-dwelling  animals  can 
force  them  out  and  then  enlarge  the  hole  to 
suit  their  needs.  In  the  Osceola  National 
Forest,  such  competitors  include  the  large 
pileated  woodpecker,  the  red-bellied 
woodpecker  and  the  red-headed 
woodpecker.  A  total  of  19  species  of  birds, 
6  species  of  mammals  and  a  variety  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians  also  find  use  for 
this  woodpecker's  cavities. 


When  Do  Red-Cockaded 
Woodpeckers  Nest? 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  nests 
between  April  and  July.  The  female  usually 
lays  two  to  four  eggs  in  the  breeding  male's 
roosting  cavity.  Members  of  the  clan  take 
turns  incubating  the  eggs  during  the  day 
while  the  breeding  male  sits  on  the  eggs 
at  night.  The  eggs  hatch  in  10-12  days. 
Nestlings  are  very  vocal,  especially  during 
feeding  time.  Good  listeners  can  often  hear 
them  from  the  ground  during  the  nesting 
season,  as  they  squawk  inside  the  candle 
trees. 


What  Do  Red-Cockadeds  Eat? 

spending  a  great  deal  of  energy  looking  for 
food,  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  scale  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  living  pine  trees  in  search 
of  insects,  insect  eggs  and  larvae.  Each  clan 
establishes  a  foraging  area  and  defends  this 
territory  against  other  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers.  Territory  size  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  habitat  surrounding  the  colony. 
The  birds  might  visit  a  particularly  productive 
insect  hot  spot  such  as  a  decaying,  lightning- 
struck  pine.  They  will  also  occasionally  feed  in 
areas  where  hardwood  trees  are  found. 


Red-cockaded 
woodpeckers 
spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  and 
energy  looking  for 
insects  on  pine  tree 
trunks  and  limbs. 


Land  Management— 

A  Plan  To  Increase  Populations 

The  Forest  Service  is  trying  to  increase 
the  number  of  red-cockaded  woodpeckers 
on  the  Osceola  National  Forest  from  50  to  250 
colonies.  To  reach  this  goal,  Forest  Service 
managers  must  continually  monitor  the 
woodpecker  and  manage  the  land  of  the 
Osceola  to  ensure  that  the  woodpecker  has 
a  perpetual  supply  of  suitable  nesting  and 
foraging  habitat. 

Because  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
evolved  in  open  piney  woods  that  lightning 
fires  periodically  burned  clear  of  underbrush, 
prescribed  fire  is  now  used  to  maintain  low 
ground  vegetation  around  the  colonies.  In 
fact,  fire  is  the  best  management  tool  for 
maintaining  suitable  habitat  for  the 
woodpecker  on  the  Osceola.  Forest 
managers  protect  the  highly  flammable 
candle  trees  from  fire  by  removing  brush  from 
the  base  of  the  trees  and  carefully  setting  the 
fire  so  that  it  burns  away  from  the  trees. 


In  colonies  where 
competing  species  are 
taking  over  cavities  and 
enlarging  them,  Forest 
Service  managers  install 
metal  restrictor  plates 
over  cavity  entrances  to 
permanently  reduce  the 
hole  size.  This  keeps 
out  larger  competitors, 
leaving  the  cavity  for 
the  species  that  originally 
created  it— the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker. 

A  team  periodically  surveys  certain  areas 
of  the  Osceola  National  Forest  looking  for  new 
colonies.  They  record  data  about  the  cavity 
trees,  paint  and  tag  each  tree  and  clear 
vegetation  from  the  base  of  the  trees. 

Intensive  monitoring  is  done  continuously 
on  all  active  colonies.  Colonies  found  to  have 
single  male  birds  are  sometimes  augmented 
with  young  females  from  stable  populations. 
Research  has  found  this  to  be  a  successful 
way,  in  some  cases,  of  getting  the  birds  to 
mate,  produce  young  and  subsequently 
enlarge  these  single-bird  colonies. 

Through  conscientious 
habitat  management  Osceola 


Forest  Service 
biologists  install  metal 
restrictor  plates  to 
discourage  cavity 
enlargement  by 
competing  species. 


Forest  managers  hope  to 
achieve  their  population 
goal  of  250  colonies  and  thus 
document  the  increase  of  an 
endangered  species.  Though 
private  landowners  are  not 
required  to  provide  red- 
cockaded  foraging  or 
nesting  habitat,  they  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.  The 
Forest  Service  will  help 
provide  for  these  birds  if  the 
colony  is  located  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Forest 
boundary. 
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The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  is  a  rare 
bird  that  was  once  common  throughout  the 
pinelands  of  the  South.  Because  this 
woodpecker  has  the  unusual  habit  of 
excavating  nesting  and  roosting  cavities 
almost  exclusively  in  mature,  living  pines,  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker's  numbers  have 
diminished  along  with  habitat  containing 
these  older,  larger  trees.  In  1970,  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  had  declined  to  such 
low  numbers  that  it  was  placed  on  the  Federal 
Endangered  Species  List,  on  which  it 
remains. 

The  Osceola  National  Forest  hosts  about 
50  active  colonies  of  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers.  Many  visitors  to  the  Osceola 
want  to  see  a  colony  site  or  observe  these 
striking  woodpeckers  in  action.  The  best  time 
to  see  these  birds  is  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon.  Observers  may  also  see  them 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  as  they  forage 
in  or  around  the  colony  areas.  Other  helpful 
birding  hints  and  a  map  showing  a  few  colony 
locations  are  included  in  this  brochure. 


Suggested  Observation  Sites 


Rarely  visible 
red  feathers 
above  male's  cheek 


Black-capped 
head   
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Large  white 
cheek  patches 

Identifying  The 
Red-Cockaded 
Woodpeclcer 

The  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  is  small 
compared  to  many 
southern  woodpeckers. 
Though  its  name  emphasizes  its  red  cockade, 
this  identifying  mark  appears  only  on  the  male 
and  consists  of  small,  rarely  visible  red 
feathers  above  the  male's  cheek.  The  red- 
cockaded  is  most  easily  identified  by  its 
zebra-striped  back,  black-capped  head  and 
large,  white  cheek  patches.  Similar  species 
such  as  the  downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  red-cockaded, 
because  they  each  have  a  broad  white  stripe 
down  their  back  and  lack  the  round,  white 
cheek  patch. 
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Birding  Hints 


■  When  observing  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers,  please  use  caution  during  tine 
April  through  July  nesting  season  to  avoid 
disturbing  these  rare  birds. 

■  Once  you  arrive  at  a  colony  location,  look 
for  the  cavity  trees  painted  with  white  bands. 

■  The  best  time  to  see  the  birds  around  the 
colony  area  is  from  March  through  July,  when 
they're  actively  working  on  their  cavity  trees  or 
perhaps  feeding  the  young  birds.  During  other 
times  of  the  year,  you  must  be  present  at  the 
colony  site  either  at  sunrise  or  sunset  to  see 
the  birds. 

■  Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  have  a  high- 
pitched  peep  and  are  very  vocal  when  they  first 
emerge  from  their  cavities  in  the  morning  and 
when  they  return  to  roost  at  night. 

■  Red-cockaded  woodpecker  colonies  are 
associated  with  gopher  tortoise  habitat  in  drier 
areas,  so  please  be  careful  not  to  disturb  these 
burrows. 

■  Also  keep  an  eye  out  for  snakes.  The 
Osceola  National  Forest  hosts  several 
poisonous  snakes  that  are  seldom  seen,  but 
visitors  should  watch  their  step. 

Enjoy  your  visit  to  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  If  you  need  further  assistance  or  would 
like  to  talk  to  the  Forest's  wildlife  biologist  about 
wildlife  management  on  the  Osceola,  please 
contact  the  District  Ranger  Office: 

Osceola  Ranger  District 

USDA  Forest  Service 

RO.  Box  70 

Olustee,  FL  32072 

(904)  752-2577 
The  office  is  located  on  Highway  90,  10  miles 
east  of  Lake  City  approximately  a  one-hour 
drive  from  either  Jacksonville  or  Gainesville, 
Florida. 

The  objective  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  provide  natural 
goods  and  services  to  help  nneet  the  needs  of  the  nation 
and  international  community  by  providing  a  sustained  flow 
of  outdoor  recreation,  forage,  wood,  water,  fish,  wildlife  and 
wilderness. 

USDA  policy  prohibits  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  age.  religion  or  handicapping 
condition.  Any  person  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  against  in  any  USDA-related  activity  should 
immediately  contact  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC  20250, 
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